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PBEFACE. 



There are two sorts of words that Stenographers make 
to be very important — the monosyllables and those words 
which abound with prepositions and terminations^ usually 
termed jirepositiona I words. To abridge the former in the 
best manner, when connected together in composition^ 
would, no doubt, be an acquisition to the art of short-hand 
writing ; but it is chiefly with a reference to both classes 
of words that the following system has been constructed. 

To add another to the already numerous books on a 
subject affording so little scope for investigation might 
seem to indicate either a want of judgment, or an excess of 
self-sufficiency. The writer, however, is free to own that 
his chief motive for its publication has been the contrivance 
of what he believes to be a fiew method for writing the 
prepositions and terminations, and the means which it 
affords for constructing numerous tabular contractions, 
especially the abridgment of the two classes of words just 
referred to. He cannot doubt that this mode of forming 
words will prove an acquisition of great importance in this 
very useful and fascinatirig art. Every good system must 
necessarily abound with abbreviations; and it is only by 
carrying out this principle to a yet greater extent ere it 

a2 



11 PKEFACE. 

will reach that perfection to which he believes it has uot 
even yet arrived — nor will the multiplication of these gra- 
phical schemes create either difficulty or obscurity provided 
they are always constructed on the principles of afiulogy, 

A system, whose principles might easily be acquired, 
may serve the purpose of the mere reporter. Incessant 
practice, various knowledge, aided by memory , and imme- 
diate translation, might enable him to write, not only with 
the utmost brevity and dispatch, but to decipher with little 
difficulty what he has written. But without so much 
auxiliary help, and to persons not so employed, this tabular 
method professes to be so intelligible, that when written it 
may be deciphered immediately, or many years afterwards, 
without the least hesitation. The Authors own practice 
has often proved the truth of this affiimation, having ire- 
quently read pieces with perfect ease, although in the 
interim he had practised very little in the art. 

The successful practice of the gentlemen referred to has 
caused some of them to indulge in severe animadversions on 
ttie introduction of looped characters into the stenogra- 
phical writing. But their objections seem to overlook the 
aifficMlty of constructing a good system of very extensive 
abbreviations by lineal characters only. The exclusive 
employment of these characters, it is true, secures a greater 
simplicity for the alphabet, and some additional celerity, it 
may be, in the writiug of mere words; but it is quite 
clear that such a system of repri sentation must prove an 
insurmountable barrier to tlie advancement of this art. 
This, we think, will be made evident by a careful exami- 
nation of the Tables in the second part of this work, which 
the reader will perceive could not have been constructed 
without the use ol the looped character. 
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The contractions include a great part of the commoQ 
useahle wordsrof the English language, and will be found 
to dispense with the necessity and the usual custom of 
instituting numerous and troublesome rules for writing 
particular words. This mode of exhibiting the subject 
embarrasses the mind and checks the progress of the 
scholar ; but here this perplexity is superseded by the 
analysis i classification^ and tabular position of the words. 
This graphical method of teaching by the eye, while it 
exhibits every species of abbreviation, secures for the sub- 
ject a greater degree of simplicity y brevity^ and definite 
meaning ; and it is emphatically better adapted to encou- 
rage the pupil as well as to facilitate his progress than when 
his mind is embarrassed with a multiplicity of rules. 

While tlie Author has simplified the plan of his Book 
and the principles of the Art, partly with a view to private 
learners, and to those persons whose mode of life preclude 
their devoting much time to study, who, though they 
may not be able to write it, with the adroitness of a pro- 
fessional reporter, may yet so far succeed as to secure 
nearly all his advantages, he, notwithstanding, submits it 
to the notice of the scholar, as not on this account the 
less deserving his attention The student, in particular, 
requires that his stenography be definite and legible, other- 
wise his progress would be retarded by the very means 
chosen for its promotion. 

The utility and growing importance of short-hand 
writing will ultimately cause it, we doubt not, to take its 
place as a regular branch of study in all respectable semi- 
naries. In the arrangement, therefore, as contributing 
thereto, the Author has been guided by a special desire to 
adapt it to school instruction. Hence it is that the plan 
of an extensive series of easy progressive lessons has been 
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preferred as more suitable, either indeed for an academical 
class book, or for the purpose of private self-instruction, 
than if there had been inserted a less number of greater 
magnitude. It is true they are remarkably short and sim- 
ple ; but, perhaps, not too much so. The custom is now 
exploded, when the literati communicated theii' instructions 
in repulsive technicalities, and when they explained and 
illustrated with an endless prolixity what might otherwise 
have been done in a plainer style and by a simpler method. 

In accordance, too, with this intention, the preceptive 
and explanatory parts have been condensed, by which means 
we have combined, in a small compass, a system with cor- 
responding exercises for practice, thereby securing to the 
pupil the double advantage of economy and convenience. 

The Holy Scriptures, at least a considerable portion of 
them, are remarkably adapted for incipient exercises in 
short-hand writing, and their eligibility must be in part 
our apology for that preference which is given to them in 
the first lessons for practice. We say, in part, because we 
are unwilling, if it were necessary to say so to recede from 
the concession that this has our warmest approbation. 
The few phrases, however, of this description, in the tablet 
of words, may be easily changed for others more suited to 
the studies and profession of the learner. 

The greater part of the alphabetical characters will be 
found to be the same as those used by the famous Steno- 
grapher, Dr. Byrom. This Author's system is indeed so 
well founded that his general plan, as Dr. Mavor well ob- 
serves, " must for ever remain the basis of every fixture 
rational system." As some of his characters, however, ore 
not well adapted for short-hand writing, others, deemed 
more eligible, have been substituted in their place. 

If the publication of this Work should so far meet the 
approbation of the scholastic profession, as to cause it to 
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be made a class-book in the more respectable Seminaries, 
the Writer could not be otherwise than highly gratified; for 
though he has now been for some time dissociated from 
a profession which was exactly congenial with his taste 
and his habits, it would in imagination, at least, bring him 
into contact with the pleasure and the playfulness of by- 
gone days. 

The low price at which systems of Stenography have 
lately been published will, for a while it may be, but not 
ultimately it is believed, operate against the sale of this 
work. The value of a book should not be estimated 
in the ratio of its magnitude ; yet even on this prin- 
ciple, the author need not recede from a comparison, for 
when the number of plates is considered, (amounting to 
thirty,) and the quantity of engraved matter which they 
contain, he has no hesitation in saying, that it will be 
found to be cheaper than any other work on the subject, 
that has yet been published in the same style of paper 
and engraving. 

If any. person should feel inclined to correspond with 
the author on the subject of his book, with a view to 
further information or otherwise, he should be glad to pay 
immediate attention to all such communications. Address 
W. S., at Mr. Innocent s, Bookseller, Sheffield. 



Sheffield, November, 1846. 



A SUMMARY STATEMENT OF SOME ADVANTAGES TO BE 
DERIVED FROM SHORT-HAND WRITING. 

There is a mutual relation and dependence which obtain in tlie 
Arts and Sciences. Hence they form a chain, and should be 
studied in connexion. Stenography, it is true, is not a necessary 
part of a regular routine of study, yet it is a most important auxi- 
liary in the attainment of both systematic and miscellaneous 
literature. 

This Art, then, enables us to secure the best specimens of elo- 
quence, whether pronounced in the pulpit, on the platform, at the 
bar, or in the senate ; and in the form of pamphlets, tracts, and 
newspapers, the benefit is made to circulate through the kingdom 
and the world. 

Secrecy, also, though not a chief, is yet one of the advantages 
of this Art; for, by this means, extracts, marginal notes, memo- 
randums, original compositions, &o., may, in general, be secreted 
from the observation of others. The advantages, however, of 
secrecy will be more or less according to the situation, mode of life, 
pursuits, and circumstances of the writer. 

Dispatch, Saving of Time and Troublb. — This, indeed, is the 
emphasis of the benefit to be derived from the practice of this mode 
of writing. It saves, too, in the right place, where a small advan- 
tage is of great importance to one much employed in composition. 
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Had scholars, for the last two or three hundred years, been well 
acquainted with the present improved methods of short-hand 
writing, there can he no question that great additions would have 
been made to those valuable stores of information which have 
otherwise come down to us. 

Imagine two voluminous writers — one skilled in the briefest 
method of writing his thoughts, and the other not; then contrast 
the toil and weanness of writing by the long-hand method to one 
of these gentlemen with the brevity, dispatch, and augmented 
pleasure of the other, arising fi'om the ingenuity of his Art. Let 
us suppose the mind of the latter to become suddenly ignited — a 
train of beautiful thoughts arise — a new class of views open up^ 
or it may be the fitness of two or more ideas that shall just supply 
tlie links that were wanting to complete the argument or the de- 
monstration — ^now the long-hand writer may fear that he could not 
retain the freshness of the views and the feeling, or the clearness 
of the ideas, long enough to put them in manuscript, or the time 
requisite could not then be spared ; and in this way many valu- 
able ideas, principles, and interesting views come on the mind, 
and are allowed to pass off without being secured for the benefit 
of the person, of science, and of the world : yea, perhaps, on this 
accoimt more fine thoughts have been suffered to escape that have 
never again occimred to the mind than were ever recorded. 

The Power of Compression — ^by which means a large portion 
of matter may be brought into a small space, forms also no incon- 
siderable use to be derived from a good system of Stenography. 
Dr. Watt's, in Ids " Improvement of the Mind," earnestly enjoins 
it upon the student, after he has made himself well acquainted 
with various sorts of learning, to arrange the most important prin- 
ciples, and to write them out in the form of Tables, Schemes, and 
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Plans. These graphical presentations to the eye, in the true order 
of natiu'e and time, with that logical connection which puts eveiy- 
thing in its right place, would not only give the student a just 
view of the connection, dependence, and harmony of tlie whole, 
hut it would also greatly help to supply the place of a bad memory 
as well as sometimes supersede the necessity of again going into 
detail, by a reperusal of tlie orginal works. Now the short-hand 
writing is exactly adapted to this purpose. Our abbreviations in 
particular will allow of words being written in tlie most contracted 
manner possible, so that on a sheet of paper might be displayed 
tlie principal facts of a large history, a condensed system of divi- 
nity, a synoptical view of grammar, chronological tables, abridg- 
ments, &c. The Doctor also recommends tliat these compendiums 
be hung up in closets, in parlours, in the study, in chambers, stair- 
cases, &c. And where there has been a thorough understanding 
of tlie different subjects, this simple method of surroimding oiu-selves 
with these important facts and principles of truth, would have a 
surprising effect in fixing them upon the mind. 
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THE ALPHABET. 

By referring to plates 1 and 2, the learner will perceive 
that y* and v have the same character^ being nearly alike in 
sound ; also g and j and 8 and z for the same reason. 
The characters appropriated to the letters k and q are 
to be used reciprocally one for the other, as the uniformity 
of the writing or the junction of the characters may require, 
and on this principle three characters are employed to de- 
note the letter /. No mark is appointed for c, its hard and 
soft sounds being represented by k and s. A dot is used 
for the vowels a, i, u, and the accentuated mark ' leaning 
to the right and left for e and o, the latter signifying also the 
diphthong oi. The small perpendicular * and horizontal 
line - are put for the diphthongs ea, ou, the mark f for 
etcetera, and o o x x ai'c used for pointing sentences. — 
(See plate 2.) 
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FORMATION OF CHARACTERS. 

In forming the looped characters, A, y, g, I, ch, shy begin 
with the twirl. Write the horizontal marks h, h, s, y, and 
the curves m, n, and they from the left to the right hand; 
the letters d, t, j), from the top downwards ; and x, th, 
from the bottom upwards ; the r may be written either way 
that may best promote the linial direction of the writing. 
Observe that A and x are to be made square, having the 
small part at right angles with the length. 

As the short-hand mark for t is to be considered the 
measure or standard for the general depth of the writing, 
the pupil is requested to pay particular attention to the 
exhibition of the consonants placed between parallel lines 
(see plate 2), as it will not only serve to preclude the ne- 
cessity for a series of remarks, but will also give him the 
best idea of the position, form, and size of every separate 
character. 



REMARKS ON THE VOWELS. 

The vowels a, /, Uy are designated by a dot placed at the 
beginning, middle, and end of every short-hand character, 
and they are always to be reckoned from the beginning of 
every consonant mark, whether it be curved, inclined, hori- 
zontal, or perpendicular. 

The vowels e, o, and the diphthongs ea, ou, have not, 
like the dotted vowels, an exact definite place assigned to 
them, either when ihoy precede or follow a consonant 
mark. 
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When the u precedes any of the curved horizontal cha- 
racterSj it has an internal concave position immediately at 
the termination of the curve; on the contrary, when it 
follows the consonant it must have an external or convex 
one (see plate 2) where the vowels are displayed. 

When a vowel comes between two consonants, it is 
sometimes placed before the latter, and at other times after 
the former, — as in the words ffust, suit, pure, run, gum, 
much, new, where it is evident that the angle formed by the 
junction requires the vowels to be put to the latter, but in 
the words gain, sale, tail, name, future, summer, this 
inconvenience does not obtain, and it is, therefore, put 
after the former character. — {See plate 2.) 

Besides its use in the composition of words, the vowel a 
designates the indefinite article, and the i the first person 
singular of the pronouns, as well as the common noun eye. 
The vowel o, expresses the apostrophe 0, or oh, and the 
diphthong ou, the verb owe. 

To secure the best formations, it is sometimes necessary 
to write the characters I and r downwards ; but when this 
is the case, the order of the vowels must be reversed, and 
reckoned downwards also. — (See plate 2.) 

The general rule for placing the vowels, is to put the 
preceding vowels on the left hand, or above the character, 
and those that follow on the right hand, or below the cha- 
racter ; but ia plate 2, where they are displayed, the learner 
will see them in their true position. 
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RULES FOR FORMING CONSONANTS; WITH MISCELLANEOUS 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR WRITING. 

In joining the characters all unnecessary angles must 
be avoided, and one letter be made to run into another as 
much as possible. By this means the beauty of the writing 
will be preserved^ and the pen or pencil will meet with less 
obstruction. 

When the horizontal characters, in the composition of 
wordSj are made a little larger than their usual alphabetical 
size, they are to be understood as taking the letter s after 
them ; and when the upstroke of the ^, /, n, w, A, M, cha- 
racters are produced a little, they are followed by the letter 
r : or, as a general rule, when one character is followed by 
another that runs in the same direction, the latter must be 
made half the usual size. Also, when it is necessary to 
write the f, r, 8, t, characters double, as it will occasionally 
happen, let them be made rather larger than the alpha- 
betical size, and divided by a small break. 

To avoid the awkward appearance of two, three, or four 
characters in depth, they may be made only half their usual 
size, or still less, if necessary, as in the very unaccommo- 
dating word *' independent :" But words of this description 
are very few, and when they do occur they may be 
abbreviated. This word itself might be written " indepen.," 
which would be quite sufficient to secure its identity when 
read in connection. It may, however, be contracted yet 
more by using a preposition and termination. 

The engraved tablet for joining the characters will re- 
quire from the pupil a very carefiil inspection, as there is 
a possibility of joining them together in words so as to 
produce a deformed instead of a neat linial appearance ; he 
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SHORT-HAND. 1 3 

is, therefore, recommended to practice himself well upon 
this table, as he will, at the same time, be learning how 
to form the characters with alphabetical correctness. 

When looking over the alphabet, he will notice that 
several of the letters are accommodated with two, and the 
/ with three, stenographical characters, and that c, j\ z, have 
no particular mark of their own, the mark for 8 being em- 
ployed to denote the soft sound of c, and that for k the 
hard sound ; and that the g, «, characters are made to serve 
fury and z, the sounds of these being similar to those. 

Tliis plurality and substitution are intended for two 
different purposes — the one serves to secure a greater 
degree of brevity for the short-hand alphabet, the other 
a greater convenience in joining the characters ; for 
though it very seldom happens, yet when the charac- 
ters will not conveniently join together to form some 
particular word, another that will answer the purpose better, 
and of nearly the same sound, may be used in its stead. The 
following words will serve for illustration : — Make, justice, 
love, lord, {Seeplate2.) Inthefirsttwo words the characters 
for q and ^ are substituted for k and j\ or rather- the j 
having no mark of its own, the one for ^ of similar sound 
is put in its place, while that for g is used instead of that 
for k, because it joins better with the m. In the words love 
and lord we see the advantage of having several characters 
to denote the letter /, as by this means a much better 
formation is obtained than if it was confined to only one 
character. 

It will probably be requisite for the learner to write the 
letters of the alphabet many times over, before he be able 
to write them in a neat and correct form. Perhaps the 
perpendicular strokes will be the most difficult for him 
to make, but this will be overcome by practice. Be- 
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fore he begins to write the regular lessons, he must make 
himself acquainted with every short-hand character, and 
not only be able to write it with tolerable neatness and 
faciUty, but at first sight, without hesitation, be certain of 
its alphabetical identity. 

Instead, however, of spending much time in practising 
upon isolated words taken out of a dictionary or spelUng- 
book, it is recommended as a much better plan, after 
he has made himself perfectly acqucdnted with the alpha- 
helical and easy words, to begin immediately and write 
the following easy examples. They will teach him at 
once the art of reading and forming the characters with 
correctness and dispatch. He should copy the first short- 
hand lesson with the greatest care, making the strokes of 
an equal thickness, and all the characters in a true form 
and position. After it has been copied two or three times 
over, cover the whole stenographical page with blank paper, 
and write the same lesson from the common reading. Ee- 
peat this process with a few more examples in the order in 
which they are numbered, taking care, before he advances 
from one lesson to another, that he make himself per- 
fectly acquainted with the preceding. Let him tell every 
letter and word, reading it backward and forward, until he 
can read it with as much ease and certainty as if it were 
written in the common English character. 

The contracted mode of spelling, by leaving out vowels 
and unsounded consonants, with the unusual appearance 
of the characters, will create some diflSculty to the learner 
in reading his own short-hand writing, and for a while, it 
may be, discourage his first attempts. But let him not give 
it up, these embarrassments will' vanish, the characters will 
presently become more familiar to his eye, and connection 
being the key to short-hand reading, he will soon be able 
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to detect the words with as much facility as he can tliose of 
the vernacular tongue. He will then he delighted with his 
new acquisition, and if his hahits and situation in life lead 
him to the frequent practice of composition, he will not 
only find it to he a most interesting art, hut it may he to 
him one of great utility and importance. 

When he is ahout to practice in this art, he must not 
forget to place the hook or paper to the front of his hody, 
and keep it there while writing, not leaning either to the 
right or left. His first essays should he written between 
parallel lines, faintly ruled, the distance between the lines 
being made equal to the perpendicular mark for t. This 
troublesome method may, however, be discontinued when 
a greater degree of correctness has been obtained. Use 
those pens that have a rather hard barrel ; they should 
also be made with a fine projecting nib and a very small 
slit, that the strokes may produce a uniform thickness. 
When a pencil is used it should be one of the best quality, 
and be neither hard nor soft. 

Instead of the usual mode of pointing, substitute the 
arithmetical sign in two dimensions, to denote the semi- 
colon and the period. These have been deemed sufficient, 
but the learner, may, if he please, adopt all the marks as 
they are placed at the end of the alphabetical characters ; 
or if he prefer it as more expeditious, he may use a long 
diagonal stroke for the period. We have used the arith- 
metical sign as more suited to the appearance of the 
engraved lessons for practice. 
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METHOD OF SPELLING. 

The principle of short-hand spelling is to spell as the 
words dJQ' pronouficed, therefore no more letters need he 
used than are wanted to express the sonnd. A few examples 
will be quite sufficient to explain this part of the subject. 
Bight must be written rite ; laugh^ laf; high, hi ; physick, 
Jhik ; view, vu ; write, rite ; knowledge, nole^ ; &c. In 
some few instances, however, it will be necessary to insert 
consonants that are not distinctly sounded, as it conduces 
to greater legibility, as in the words knell, gnat. And 
others that are similar in sound, but differently spelled, 
should sometimes be distinguished, the one from the other, 
as hauTy heart, had better take the asperate than be written 
like the words our, art. 

There are a few words which must have more vowels in- 
serted than are usual, such as aid, idea, aerial, diadem ; 
and here the learner will observe, that when two vowels 
constitute a proper diphthong, the first in order must be 
made somewhat larger ; but when the accentuated mark 
takes precedence, then this distinction, of course, will be 
superseded as in the word Earl. When expedition is not 
required, vowels that have a long sound, and sometimes a 
significant short one, must be inserted, otherwise they 
might be omitted, and, if necessary, supplied afterwards. 

Words beginning with a vowel, and those ending with 
one strongly sounded, must have such vowels expressed. 

The marks for ea, ou, are to be used when both vowels 
are sounded ; but when they constitute an improper diph- 
thong, then either the dipthongal marks may be employed 
or the vowel characters for e and o, which, in general, will 
answer tbe purpose as well. The following words will 
serve for elucidation: — Early, eagle, easy, dear, reason, 
how, now, than, broad, mourn. 
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The triphthongs, such os in view, heauty, heaUy and a 
few others, may be represented by the vowel characters for 
u and o. 



REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING TABLES OF EASY AND 

ALPHABETICAL WORDS. 

It is the fault of some systems to make one simple mark 
stand for too many and often dissimilar words and an equal 
number of prepositions and terminations^ alleging that the 
connection in reading will always be sufficient for their 
detection. But this convenient and useful principle, by being 
overcharged, embarrasses the mind too much with a mul- 
tifarious meaning, and this produces hesitation, the learner 
not knowing which word is intended where so many are 
represented. The unusual appearance of the characters, 
with the abbreviated mode of spelling, will be found to 
create quite enough of difficulty without such unnecessary 
impediments. If, indeed, the common Boman character, 
whose infinite variety of combinations is identified with our 
very eyesight, were thus fettered, even they, too, would be 
found to be, to the young tyro at least, an insurmountable 
barrier. 

It may, perhaps, strike the mind of the pupil, that if 
there had been inserted long instead of little easy words, 
they would have produced a more important series. But 
though the words are of a monosyllabic character, the futility 
of the objection will be at once apparent, by the fact that 
they are such words as perpetually occur in all kinds of 
composition. The preference that has thus been given 
will, therefore, be a greater advantage gained for time and 
dispatch than if the selection had been constituted of long 
polysyllabic words of infrequent use. 
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For persons who may not like the trouble attendant upon 
taking possession of the whole tabulcir scheme, we have 
anticipated a little of the second part for the purpose of 
enlarging the powers of the Jirst. The few prepositions, 
therefore, made use of to aid in the accomplishment of this 
object are marked with a star, and the learner would do 
well to refer to j^late 9, that he may ascertain the correct- 
ness of their form. The frequency of their occurrence in 
composition, and the few made use of when compared with 
the whole number of prepositions, must be our apology for 
introducing them into Xhejirst part of the work. 

With the same view the learner may anticipate a little 
more of the second part, by making use, in the first lessons 
for practice, of the simple terminations, and occasionally of 
those ranged under the s division. — {See plate 10.) This 
accommodation would then impart a degree of complete- 
ness to the first party alone sufficient, perhaps, to deserve 
the appellation of a good system of short-hand writing. 

Keeping these words under his eye, and himself well 
practised in the use of diem, they will soon become more 
familiar to the pupil than if their meaning had been less 
indicated, for a great number of them may be detected 
without the aid of connection ; but, having this advantage, 
there will be no difficulty whatever in making them out. 

The short-hand abridgements, designating these little 
words, may more fitly be charged with a multifarious 
meaning than the alphabetical words, because the meaning 
of these are denoted by one character only. Where, how- 
ever, one contraction is made to represent as many as four 
words, we have given them, though similar in sound, a top 
and bottom position, by which means the same contraction 
designates two words only instead of four ; but this will 
require the characters to be written in a very diminutive 
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size, otherwiso their top and bottom position could not be 
preserved. They are, however, in general, sufficiently 
represented without regard to their position at all, yet, as 
the nearer we oome to a single representation, in the same 
ratio are we the less liable to confusion in the meaning ; 
so to guard against this liability the words have been divided 
as above stated. 

The alphabetical characters, also, when they stand alone 
to represent words, must be made a little less than when 
used in the composition of words, except when the linial ap- 
pearance of the writing may require them to be a little 
shortened. 

The lessons for practice belonging to the first part, are 
remarkably simple, being chiefly intended to instruct the 
pupil how to put the consonant marks together, as well 
as to practise him in the use and the writing of the 
alphabetical and the easy words. 
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1. 

Tlie Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over 

all his works. All thy works shall praise thee, Lord, 

and thy saints shall bless thee. They shall speak of the 

glory of thy kingdom and talk of thy power. 

Ubth Psalm, 9, 10, ll^ver. 

2. 

Praise ye the Lord. Praise the Lord O my soul. 
While I live I will praise the Lord. I will sing praises 
unto my God while I have any being. Put not your trust 
in princes, nor in the son of man, in whom there is no 
help. 

146^^ Psalm^ 1, 2, 3, ver. 



3. 

I have been acquainted somewhat with men and books ; 
I have had long experience in learning and in the world, but 
there is no book like the Bible for excellent wisdom and 
use, and it is want of understanding in them who tliink or 
speak otherwise. 

Sir Matthew Hale to one of his Sons. 



4. 

Is it not folly to deny the being of a wise agent who 
sparkles in the beauty and motions of the heavens, rides 
upon the wings of the wind, and is writ upon the flowers 
and fruits of plants ? Yea, every tree and every flower we 
meet seems to whisper, " I stand here a witness for God." 

Charnoch on the Attributes. 
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6. 

There was a man sent from God whose name was John. 
The same came for a witness of tlie light, that all men 
through him might believe. He was not that light, but was 
sent to bear witness of that light. That was the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 



6. 

He was in the world, and the world was made by liim, 

and the world knew him not. He came unto his own and 

his own received him not. But as many as received him 

to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to 

them that believe on his name, which were bom not of 

blood, nor of tlie will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 

but of God. 

1 JohUt 6tA to \4,th ver. 



7. 

Behold the fowls of the air ; for they sow not, neither do 
they reap nor gather into bams, yet your Heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they ? Which 
of you by taking thought can add one cubit unto his sta- 
ture ? And why take ye thought for raiment ? Consider 
the lilies of the field how they grow. They toil not, neither 
do they spin^ and yet I say unto you that even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

6th Matthew, 2Qth to 29th ver. 
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8. 

For ye shall go out with joy and be lead forth with peace. 

The mountains and the hills shall break forth before you 

into singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their 

hands. Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree^ and 

instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle tree, and it 

shall be to the Lord for a name for an everlasting sign that 

shall not be cut off. 

66th Im, 12, 13, vers. 



9. 

Welcome this holy religion, this blest and powerful book 

to us dark, wretched mortals. A book pure and clear as 

the place it came fi:om ; wise and good like the spirit of 

Him that formed it. And may this invaluable book be 

ever first and best in our esteem — ^most in our thoughts 

aud studies, and desires. May it be entirely writ and fairly 

copied in our memories and hearts, and shine bright in all 

our conversation. 

Dean Stanhope. 



10. 

0, sing unto the Lord a new song, sing unto the Lord 
all the earth. Sing unto the Lord, bless his name, shew 
forth his salvation fi:om day to day. Declare his glory 
among the Heathen, his wonders among all people. 

9Qth Psalmf 1, 2, 3. ver. 
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11 

The truths of religion are delivered in the Scriptures in 

a brief and plain manner^ such as best became the majesty 

of God, who, when he delivers his will to man, can have no 

need of assigning reasons for it, as if he was not to be 

believed or obeyed on other terms. He spake, therefore, 

as the supreme architect of all, whose right it is not to 

argue but to assert. 

Lactantius in Simpson, 

12. 

There is a glory, variety, fulness, and depth in the Scrip- 
ture, as much apparent to the spiritual eye as that seen in 
the perfection of God s works of the creation. When 
looking at this subject and the operations of divine Sove- 
reignty, the Psalmist and the Apostle exclaim, " 0, Lord, 
how nfanifold are thy works ; in wisdom hast thou made 
them all" — for of him, and through him, and to him, are 

all tilings to whom be glory for ever, amen. 

W. S. 

13. 

As the beauty of the world is set oflF by a graceful variety 
of hills and vallies, so is it in the Scripture. There are 
sublime truths that the most aspiring reason of man cannot 
overtop, and there are more plain and easy truths in which 
the weakest capacity may converse with delight. No man 
is offended vrith his garden for having a shady thicket in 
it ; no more should we be offended with the Word of God, 
that among so many fair and open walks we here and there 
meet with a thicket that the eye of human reason cannot 
look through. 

Bishop Hopkins* Work, 
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Tlie elementary principles of the Jirst part are few, 
simple, and easily to be attained. By rejecting all extra- 
neous matter, and retaining only the mere rigid elements 
of the art, all that was really necessary to the preceding 
part has been presented in a small compass. Yet not- 
withstanding the remarkable brevity of the preceptive part, 
nothing is omitted that is requisite to enable the learner to 
make his first essays in composition. We deem it highly 
important that he be brought to feel the pleasure of writing 
exercises as soon as possible, as it will very much encou- 
rage him to proceed till he has accomplished the object of 
his pursuit — a ready short-hand writer. 

Many are repelled by the tiresome prolixity in the nu- 
merous rules, remarks, and instructions to be found in 
some systems, but which the subject does not require. 
There is no doubt, whatever, in the mind of the writer that 
these objections, in conjunction with the nature of the 
writing, and the magnitude of the first lessons for practice 
have, at length, nullified those efibrts which, had the method 
been of a simpler character, would have been found to be 
more than sufficient for the purpose ; while, on the other 
hand, the acquisition of this artful method of writing often 
proves a failure, by the very opposite principle of an ex- 
treme brevity — ^and hence it is that we have now four 
different systems published for a shilling. 

There are some abbreviations in the second part which 
the learner, if not disposed to take possession of the whole 
tabular scheme, might cull out to great advantage. Some 
freedom has, indeed, already been taken with this principle, 
by making use of a few of the prepositional marks, the 
simple terminations, and those belonging to the s division. 
This latter class he will find to be very important — to pos- 
sess the power of abridging a thousand words in a manner 
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equally simple and definite in meaning. He mighty also, 
among others, avail himself of some of the best-adapted 
contraotions to be found among what are termed compound' 
ahbreviationsy showing how some of them are afterwards 
expanded into phrases. This auxiliary help, along with 
the perfect attainment of the jfirst part, would alone be 
sufficient to constitute him an expert writer of short-hand ; 
and yet, without he had practised himself into great fami- 
liarity with the Jirst part, it would otherwise prove a 
premature anticipation that would counteract his progress. 
By enlarging the characters, and giving them a top and 
bottom position, and by means of prepositional marks 
we obtain, throughout the whole plan, with little excep- 
tion, the power oi 9k single representation. The customary 
method of a multifarious meaning is the great evil in 
many systems of Stenography. It has proved a perpetual 
obstruction to the reading and meaning of short-hand 
writing ; and, perhaps, the principal reason why so many 
have failed in their attempts to become proficients in this 
useful interesting mode of writing. If the difficulties 
arising from the unusual appearance of tho characters, 
the abridged mode of spelling, with this chief one, a multi- 
farious meaning, prove almost insurmountable to the adult, 
then, surely, it can be no marvel if the acquisition of the art 
becomes utterly unattainable on the part of the juvenile. 
But while we hope this method of writing will be found 
to deserve the attention of the former, it has, nevertheless, 
been constructed with a special reference to the school 
instruction of the latter. Its graphical character, easy, 
progressive lessons, and its principle of a nearly single 
representation, are well adapted for this purpose, more 
so, perhaps, than any other method that has yet ap- 
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peared. A well-adapted Stenography for youth is, indeed, 
a disideratum. — It would be invaluable— another important 
step in the march of intellect. 



SECOND PAET'. 



We now proceed to the Second Part, consisting of a 
series of Tabular Contractions, with explanatory remarks 
and illustrations. 

There is, then, in the first place, a peculiarity in the 
prepositional marks to which we must soUcit the particular 
attention of the pupil. The invention of these diminutive 
attachments, he will perceive^ imparts an expanding power 
capable of producing endless abbreviations, as will be de- 
monstrated in the subsequent parts of this book. Though 
the tables are numerous and comprehensive, carrying out 
the principle of representation to a great extent, yet the 
legibility of the characters is such as not to embarrass the 
mind with a doubtfiil meaning. 

The number of the tabular words may appear, at first 
sight, to impose a heavy tax on the memory, but the trouble 
which may be deemed necessary to fix them in the mind will 
be much lessened in consequence of the inseparable con- 
nection which they have with each other, for if the learner 
take particular notice he will see that the little j>repositional 
marks are carried forward into the following tables, so that 
when he has become perfectly acquainted with ihe^rst, he 
will find this acquisition to be a great auxiliary as he 
advances to those which follow. 
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Besides their tabular utility the prq[K)sitiond and teznu- 
nations have been oontrived^ also, for the purpose of joimng 
them to the words to which they may belong. This will 
prevent that interruption which is caused by lifting the 
pen to fix upon the exact locality for the prepositional 
mark'; but when, as it will sometimes happen that the 
conjunction produces a remarkable deformity^ then they 
may, agreeably to the common method, be put in a detached 
position, care being taken to whte them as near to the 
radical word as possible. That» howev^, which is chiefly 
Important in the invention of the little appended marks 
Ues in the power they afifbrd for constructing a system of 
tables by means of which a considerable part of our language 
is subjected to very simple yet intelligible and compre- 
hensive abridgements. 

Some care for a time will be necessary in writing these 
prepositional marks, for if made too large, they might 
then be taken for alphabetical instead of prepositional 
characters. We can assure the learner, however, he 
need not fear that in a little time he will be able to write 
them with correctness and dispatch. Constant practice 
will eventually bring on so much facility in this respect, as 
will both surprise and delight him ; but this degree of 
attainment will never be realized, unless there be brought 
to apply in this, as in other mechanical arts, a steady per- 
severing application. Then, and not till then, will he 
attain the character of a ready short-hand writer. 

The terminative marks have been made to correspond 
as much as possible with their sound in pronunciation. 
This, however, is more apparent in some than it is in 
others ; but in none is it so well marked as in that very 
common termination belonging to the « division, where it 
is evident the terminative marks, with one exception, 

c2 
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strongly indioate their meaning. The sabstitate here 
offered for that which is denominated the voweh-place 
system, will be found to be, though a simple, yet an eli- 
gible mode for abridging this very numerous interesting 
class of words. 

The student is requested to bear it in mind, as a point 
of fundamental importance, that his first essays especially 
be made in a character if somewhat larger than the prepo- 
sitional characters all the better, but not in anywise less 
than those which are used in the subsequent pages of this 
book. 
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B. 

1 back 

2 backward 

3 backwardness 

D. 

^ dajre 
2 dares 
^ dared 
^ daring 
^ danngness 
p. 

1 fear 

2 fears 
8 feared 

4 fearing 

5 fearless 

6 fearlessly 

7 fearfid 

8 fearfully 

9 fearfulness 



1 ever 

2 every 

3 everything 

4 everywhere 

5 evermore 

1 gain 

2 gains 

3 gained 

4 gaining 

5 gainer 

6 gainful 

H. 

.1 high 
2 higher 
8 highest 

4 highly 

5 highness 

6 highminded 

L. 

1 like 

2 likes 

3 Uked 

4 liking 



5 liken 

6 likely 

7 likeness 

8 likelihood 

9 likewise 

M. 

1 man 

2 manner 

3 manners 

4 manage 

6 manageable 

6 management 

7 manful 

8 manfully 

9 manfulness 

10 many 

11 manly 

12 manlmess 

13 manvtimes 

14 mankind 

K. 

1 any 

2 anything 

3 anywhere 

4 anywise 

5 anybody 

6 anytime 

P. 

1 peace 

2 peaceable 

3 peaceably 

4 peaceableness 

5 peaceM 

6 peaceAilly 

7 peacefulhess 

B. 

1 right 

2 rights 

3 righteous 

4 righteously 

5 righteousness 

8. 

1 some 

2 somebody 

3 somehow 



4 something 

5 sometime 

6 sometimes 

7 somewhat 

8 somewhere 



1 sense 


2 senseless 


3 sensible 


4 sensibly 

5 sensibility 


6 sensitive 


7 sensitiveness 


1 us 


2 use 


3 used 


4 uses 


5 using 


6 usage 


7 usages 

8 useM 


9 usefully 
10. usefulness 


11 useless 


12 uselessnesB 


T. 


1 utter 


2 utters 


3 uttered 


4 uttering 

5 utterance 


6 utterly 

7 uttermost 


w. 


1 wise 


2 wiser 



3 wisest 

4 wisely 

5 wisdom 

TH. 

J thought 

2 thoughts 

3 thoughtful 

4 thoughtfulness 

5 tlioughtless 

6 thoughtlessness 
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Ei^cept the compound oontractionSy little need be 
said to explain the meaning of any one of our Tahalar 
words. Their graphical oharacter, carrying with it a plain 
significant meaning, is almost suj£cient of itself to instruct 
the leaj^er into their meanings without the aid of any ad- 
ditional examples for illustration. 

To show the manner how the derivatives may be formed 
we have selected a few words firoiju the preceding series 
{plate i)y such f^ are adapted to exhibit the greatest variety 
of terminative marks ; but as nearly all the words of the 
Table will produce derivatives, the learner might amuse and 
instruct himself by writing out others in a manner similar 
to the above. 

The general rule for expressing them is to subjoin 
the termination to the last consonant mark ; but when 
a word ends with two terminations, then the latter must 
be put in a detached position. The simple termina- 
tions, — {See plate 10,) — must, however, all of them be 
detached from the primitive word, except the two marks 
for ed and ness, which, like the terminations in general, 
may often be joined to the last consonant mark. 

The learner is requested to pay particular attention to 
the manner in which the derivative words are expressed, and 
to ascertain that every one of them from the beginning to 
the end be correctly formed. To be quahfied, however, 
for this minute inspection, he must have become familiar 
with all the terminative marks. 

It is necessary that the top and bottom words and their 
terminative marks should be written in very small cha- 
racters, that they might at once be distinguished, for if 
not, they would be confounded with untabular words, 
and this might occasionally produce hesitation, which 
should always be carefully avoided. 
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No tabular word should imply more than two characters 
in depth ; when, therefore, a terminative mark would in- 
crease the depth in writing, it may be prevented by putting 
it in a detached position, as near to the primitive word ^ 
possible. A reference to the words in the S and TH di- 
vision will illustrate the meaning of this injunction, where 
to preserve a true position, the latter part of some words is 
disjoined from the former. 

In the M division, we have preferred denoting the word 
man by two charaxsters, although it is a prepositional word ; 
and the same terminative mark being put to the words 
fnany and manly may a little surprise the pupil, but if he 
refer to the simple terminations he will there find this ano- 
maly accounted for. 

Words which often occur to the student in his own pro- 
fession may be denoted by the first letter only, a dot being 
put near to the end of the character, others by the 
first syUahle, and long words may sometimes he desig- 
nated by expressing the two first syllables. Abbreviations 
which clearly point out those words they are made to re- 
present, will be found sufficient to denote one or more of 
their derivatives, especially such words as often come 
under the notice of the writer. The words every and any, 
though briefly expressed, are alone sufficient to indicate 
any of the derivations connected with them. But to 
write in this brief manner must not be expected till the 
learner has become more or less expert in the Art. 
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B. 

I aboand 
b abstract 
t abstain 
d abominable 
t otneot 
b obii^ 
t obtain 
b observe 
t beauty 
ft behave 
t behold 
bbelieTe 



D. 

t admire 
b advise 

advantage 
I declare 
b deliver 

deserve 
t dispose 
b discover 

diai^point 

F. 

t aflbct 
ft afBiot 
afSnn 
t effoct 
1^ f evidence 
1 evident 
evangdize 
t offer 
fr office 
offend 
t overcome 
b overpower 
forget 
forj^t 
forgive 
forgave 
form 

O. 

tagree 
ft agitate 
t general 
ft generate 
t generons 
ft gmtle 
t prace 
ft grand 
t grant 
ftgratiiy 

H. 

t hand 



fthandbreadUi 
t handicraft 
ft handwriting 
I heart 
ft heartfelt 
t heartbreak 
ft heartboming 



fact 
ftaoeept 
t acquaint 
ft acknowledge 
t compare 
ft common 
t command 
. f conmrana 

t commmiion 
t connect 
ft conelade 
( converse 
ft contrary 
t correct 
ft corrupt 
I countenance 
ft counteract 

L. 

t alter 
ft alarm 

allure 
t elevate 
ft elicit 

eluoidBte 
< illegal 
ft illustrate 

il 111 twin w.^ 



t miserr 
ft mistake 
t misrepresent 
ft misunderstand 



t amiable 
ft amount 
t amplify 
ft amuse 
t employ 
ft emphasis 
t emmence 
ftemaqdpate 
t import 
ft imperfect 
t imagine 
ft impossible 
t omit 

ft omnipotence 
t omnipresence 
ft omniscience 
t man 
ft manifest 
t manifold 
ftmanufecturs 



N. 



t angel 
ft analogy 
t answer 
ft atimatft 
t ei\joy 
ft entertain 
t endeavour 
ft encourage 
t inform 
ft instruct 
t infinite 
ft influence 
t inconsistent 
ft inconvenient 

incomprehensible 
. f independent 

\ indroendenee 
ft individual 

indispoBe 
t inexperience 
ft inexpressible 

interest 

(under 
understand 
understood 
ftuncertain 
t uncomfortable 
ft uncommon 
t undeserved 
ft uninterested 
unnAsonablB 



P. 



t appear 
ft appoint 

apprehend 
I operate 
ft oppose 
' opportune 
t pardon 
ft participate 

particular 
t perfect 
ft perform 

persecute 
t predict 
ft prefer 

prepare 
. ( profit 

\ prophet 
ft promise 

providence 



ft arrive 

arrange 
t irritable 
ft irrational 

imgular 
t order 
ft ornan 

origin 
t reasoa 
ft ntpwt 

reveal 



S. 



ft assign 
I ascertain 
ft astonish 
< sulgeet 
ft submit 
t suppose 
ft superintend 
t certain 
ft serious 
t eireulate 
ft 



T. 



t attend 
ftattain 

attract 
I outdo 
ft outstrip 

outrage 
t transact 
ft transform 



W. 

t withdraw 
ft without 
r Sithhold 
(withstand 



t explain 
ftexpeot 
extraordinary 

TH. 

t theory 
ft theology 
therefore 
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REMARKS ON THE TABtE OF PREPOSITIONAL WORDS. 

In selecting the words of this Table, three objects were 
to be secured, one indeed was indispensably necessary — 
that those words only should be fixed upon whose first 
syllable^ and sometimes second^ should exactly correspond 
with the Table of Prepositions. The others, though less 
necessary, were yet desirable — ^that they should not only be 
connected as just stated, but that, in conjunction with their 
commonness, they should also be such words as were most 
prolific in terminations. 

The distinction caused by their different dimensions — 
their top and bottom situation, and XiiQ peculiarity of their 
form, fix their identity and meaning so as to make it utterly 
impossible for these characters to be mistaken. Nor will 
the similarity, in the two former respects, to that which 
obtains in the arrangement of the alphabetical words inter- 
fere with each other^ this being prevented by their prepo- 
sitional marks. 

It must also be remarked^ that the perpendicular and 
inclined characters have only a three-fold, while those that 
are horizontal have a four-fold power of representation. 
The reason is obvious. Had there been assigned to the 
former a four-fold position, the characters would either 
have obtained a dubious meaning, or they would have too 
much prevented the liniality of the writing ; but in neither 
of these respects does the objection lie against the more 
numerous power of the latter. 

It may be objected to these words, that the first syllable 
is not sufficient to indicate their meaning. But this ob- 
jection cannot be admitted, as it can have reference only 
to the method of writing isolated words, and not to those 
which are of a tabular description, otherwise it would 
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apply with still greater force against the alphahetical words, 
whose indications are restricted to their Jlrst letter only. 
And yet even this advantage is superior to that offered 
in some systems of Stenography, where hondreds of 
words are designated by mere arbitrary marks, which, 
leaving the memory without any analogical assistance, of 
nearly so, makes it exceedingly troublesome to fix them in 
the mind, and afterwards not less so to prevent their 
escape. 

The learner must not forget that the characters are 
to be used as tabular words, and consequently, as such, 
they are always to retain the same position and compara- 
tive dimensions. In their prepositional capacity, without 
reference to tabular position, they are either joined to other 
characters or they are put near to them, but now that they 
represent tabular words they must always steind alone, un- 
joined to any other character. Their utility, however, is not 
confined to a single representation; for, by means of isolated 
but approximating terminative marks, their power of repre- 
sentation becomes greatly augmented. As this subject is 
greatly benefitted by graphical illustration, we shall select 
a few of such words as may best exhibit the expanding 
power of the derivative marks, shewing how they may 
be connected with, though not joined to, the primitive 
words. 

The words do not always follow each other in alpha- 
betical order. The chief reason has been, that the largest 
characters are often made to represent the longest words. 
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B. 

object 

objects 

objected 

objecting 

objector 

objecton 

objectioii 

objectiona 

objectioiutblB 

oljective 

olgeotively 



t beant^ 
beauties 
beantiiy 
beautifiea 
beautified 
beaatifviiic 
beantiner 
beai^en 
beantifal 
beautifahic 
beantifiiUy 
beanteoos 
beauteoualy 

D. 

t adnuTe 
admires 
admired 
admiring 
admirer 
admirers 
Admiration 
admirations 
admirable 
admirubleness 
admirably 

6. 

t general 
generali^ 
generalities 
generally 
generalize 
generalizing 
generalsbip 



t grace 
graces 
gi-aced 
gracing 
graoefol 
gracefully 
gracefulness 
graceless 
gracions 
gradoualy 
gracioasaess 

H. 

( band 
bands 
banded 



banding 

bi^idfm 

bandle 

hand^ 

handiwork 

handsome 

handsomely 

handsomeness 

K. 

b oondnde 
concludes 
concluded 
oondnding 
concluder 
eonclnders 
eon elusion 
eondosions 
condnsive 
eondusivdy 
oondnsiTeness 



t ooi'f ujiC 
currupts 
oorrupted 
ourmpliug 
e orrapt er 
eormpters 
oramption 
corruptions 
eorruptible 
oormptiblenei 
corruptibiUty 
eonaptly 
eormptness 
oomqitive 

H. 

t import 
imports 
imported 
importing 
imxrartar 
inqv otters 
importance 
important 
importation 
importations 

N. 

t infonn 
informs 
informed 
informing 
informer 
informers 
informal 
infonnality 
informant 
information 
infonnations 

P. 

t perfeet 
perfocts 
perfected 



perfecting 

perfecCer 

perfeelers 

perfection 

perfections 

perlbcthre 

perfectly 



t profit 
profits 
profited 
profiting 
profiler 
profilers 
profitable 
profitableness 
profitably 
prophetic 
prophetical 
prophetically 



t reason 
reasons 
reasoned 
reasoning 
reasonings 
reasoner 
reasoners 
reasonable 
reasonableness 
reasonably 

S. 

t subset 
subjects 
sali{ected 
sul^eeting 
sulgection 
sulgections 
subjective 
sul^ectiTsness 
snlgeotiTdy 



b cireumstanoe 
oircomstances 
drcumstanoed 
circumstantial 
drcnmstanriaHy 
drcumatantiatn 
circumstantiates 
drcumstantiated 
circnmstantiating 

T. 

battain 
attains 
attained 
attaining 
attainer 
attainers 
attainable 
attainment 
attainments 
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REMARKS UPON THE TABLE OF DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

If all the prepositional words were written out and de- 
veloped in the same manner as the preceding, which might 
be done without repeating the original word, they would 
be found to be somewhere about sixteen hundred ; and the 
easy words, with the derivations they will form, if added 
to those termed alphabetical, the sum would amount, per- 
haps, to two thousand five hundred. Notwithstanding 
that most of them are well adapted for general composition^ 
the pupil may, if more suitable to his studies and pro- 
fession, substitute others either less or more in their place, 
provided that their initial syllables exactly correspond with 
the prepositions, or those of the preceding Table ; for 
this is indispensably necessary, being the elementary prin- 
ciple on which they are constructed. 

The terminations have not been made to follow exactly 
in alphabetical order, but have been arranged on the prin- 
ciple of analogy, by which means they obtain a simple 
appearance, more readily catch the eye, and assist the 
memory. A. few of these derivative words are seldom or 
never used ; but they have been spread out to view, chiefly 
with the intention to instruct the learner how they are to be 
written when this formality is required. He will find, 
however, that the prepositional mark alone, with the aid of 
connexion, will often be sufficient to detect the meaning 
of any of its derivatives. 

It is important to observe, that the marks designating the 
primitive words, must never, as tabular words, be joined 
to any other ; if they were, it would interfere with their 
top and bottom position, indicated by the small letters 
t and b. By referring to the Tables where the alphabetical, 
prepositional, and derivative words are displayed, the pro- 
priety of this injunction will immediately appear. 
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The tliird person singular of the verbs, the genitive 
case, and plural number of the nouns, are in general de- 
noted by the s character ; but to express this latter, it may 
be necessary to make the character a httle less than usual, 
although the connexion will often render it unnecessary to 
mark the plural number at all. But when the noun is a 
tabular word, its plural is expressed by two dots, or small 
commas, both of which are made in the same moment of 
time that is required to make but one. If, however, the 
learner think proper, he may mark the plural number of 
the untabular words with two dots also, placing them 
above, below, at the end, or anywhere near to the last 
character, as may best suit the appearance or linial direc- 
tion of the siting. 

He will also perceive that only a few of the preposi- 
tional words have been selected for illustration. More 
might have been displayed, but these will be thought quite 
sufficient to exhibit a specimen of that series of endless 
power which this system of Stenography can employ, to 
bring under its dominion a great portion of the English 
language. 
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B. 

ability 

abatement 

abstemious 

obliterate 

obtainable 

obscuration 

obvious 

becomingly 

beforehand 

admission 

adoration 

delusiye 

despicable 

disdpleship 



aforehand 

aforetime 

avaricious 

everlasting 

official 

overwork 

forward 

foremost 

a. 

agriculture 

gentleman 

gracious 



H. 



handsome 
heartless 

academical 

acquainted 

comical 

commissary 

commissioner 



complicate 

compulsatory 

concentric 

condolence 

confiscate 

conjugate 

connected 

conscience 

conscious 

contact 

contract 

contradict 

cordiality 

corrosive 



allusion 

elsewhere 

illnature 



M. 

ambitious 

embarrassment 

immensity 

immortal&e 

impartial 

ominous 

manumission 

misconception 

N. 

anniversary 

endurance 

enjoyment 

entertainment 

incautious 

inclusive 

incomparable 

inconsiderable 

indigestible 

inexperience 

interference 

unbecoming 

underhand 

undeimost 



undesirable 
undiminished 
undiscovered 
unexhausted 

p. 

apologize 

appropriate 

opposition 

partiality 

pernicious 

preeminence 

prescience 

progenitor 

projection 

propitious 



architect 

artM 

irreverent 

ornament 

redemption 

reirac&on 

religious 

remarkable 

8. 

ascertain 

subjugation 

subtraction 

superstructure 

ceremonious 

circumjacent 

T. 

attractive 

attachment 

outmost 

tranquillity 

translation 

exceptionable 

excommunicate 

therewith 
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REMARKS ON LONG UNTABULAR WORDS. 

The preceding class of long untabular words will exhibit 
another specimen of the various manners in which the pre- 
prepositional and terminating marks may be employed. 
The learner will notice that some words are denoted by 
simply joining them together, as in the words handsomey 
underhand. While others again, beginning with a com- 
pound preposition, require to be written either by two 
single or by one compound prepositional mark. — {See the 
words misconception, entertainment,) 

When, however, the junction of a preposition or termi- 
nation produces an awkward appearance, it must be 
disjoined, and, in some instances, it may be necessary to 
write the letters of the first syllable without using the 
prepositional mark at all. The pupil, if necessary, must 
refer to the table of prepositions, that, by means of a 
careful inspection, he may ascertain the reason why a pre- 
ference has been given to some formations, when other 
methods for writing the .same words might have been 
adopted. 

Some of these long polysyllabic words might be intel* 
ligibly expressed by two of the first syllables, without 
making use of the terminative mark at all, but others 
where the accent lies strong upon the third syllable, may 
require all the three to be written. Here let it be observed, 
that this mode of contraction is ofi;en more significant 
than if all the consonants of a word were expressed with- 
out the aid of vowels. The ge^veral contractions {see 
plates J^8, 24, 25, 26), will fully confirm the eligibility of 
this mode of abbreviation, to which we now rrfer the pupil. 
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B. 

Abound in the practice of religion rather than in solitary 
musings on abstract principles ; abstaining also from all 
evil and abominable habits. 

Object to every proposition which obliges you to obtain 
pleasure at the expense of principle. The observation of 
this precept will prove highly important. 

Personal beauty is not as valuable as kindness^ and good 
behaviour ; which^ though they may not so much attract 
beholders, yet always believe them to be more exceUent. 



D. 



Admire the works of God in creation^ and advise every 
one to take advantage of this most delightM feeling of the 
soul. 

Declare your opinion honestly^ but let the manner of 
delivering it deserve the approbation of those who hear 
you. 

Right dispositions of the heart discover the true con- 
dition of the soul towards God^ as well as enable it to bear 
the disappointments of life. 



F. 



The affections are often misplaced ; but when they are^ 
afflictions sometimes followj to affirm the parental character 
of God towards his children. 

Effects are bound to tlieir causes ; but the evidence of 
this connexion is not always apparent, not even in morals, 
though aided by evangelical views of scripture. 
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Often whon a man offers himself to fill an ofice, he puts 
himself into a position adapted to give offence. 

Overcome every obstacle to duty by an overpowering 
opposition. 

Forget not to act kindly towards your friends, nor yet 
to cherish a disposition Xjo forgive your enemies, for without 
this, the most QUdkCi forms in religion will avail nothing. 

G. 

Agree to do good, and do not agitate the passions of 
each other. 

General correctness in conduct may generate respect, 
but does not always emanate from a generous and gentle 
nature. 

Grace in the heart, in connexion with high cultivation 
of the mind, is suited to take in grand views and feelings 
of the Divine Being and his \forks ; but, granting this, the 
excessive gratification of our sensual nature will be found 
soon to impare them. 

H. 

Handsome features please the eye, but can do so only 
for a handbreadth of time ; but the handicraft of man, like 
his hand^writing^ endures much longer. 

A hearty welcome produces heart felt]o^, but cruel, un- 
grateful conduct, heart-breaking y heart-burning pains. 

E. 

Act uprightly, and accept of no compromise where im- 
portant principles and duty are involved ; but first be well 
acquainted with the matter in hand, and ready to acknow- 
ledge an error in judgment. 

D 
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When you compare two or more principles together, let 
truth be the common measure ; but dispute not against the 
clear commandments of God, and hold no communion with 
heresy. 

A pulpit discourse should have the parts well connected 

together, and be cotwluded in proper time ; conversatioft 
on the contrary, may be prolonged. 

Correct sentiments may consist with c{>m/j9/ practice, so 
a person may countenance a good cause, yet counteract it 
by evil conduct 

L. 

Alter and reform your life, and be not alarmed at con- 
sequences, nor fear to resist the alluring influence of evil 
companions. 

Learning refines and elevates the mind, but religion 
alone elicits the best feelings of the heart Observation 
and experience elucidate the truth of this remark. 

Illegal evidence cannot be admitted, though illustrated 
and illuminated in the most eloquent manner. 

M. 

Amiable tempers may please, but do not amount to a 
proof of true sincerity. Amplfftcation may amuse, but 
when excessive, often weakens effect. 

Employ your time well, and this will give emphasis to 
your enjoyments, and though it may not lead to eminence 
and distinction, it will at least emancipate or keep you 
from the evils of idleness. 
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Importathce sometimes attaches to very imperfect cha- 
racters. We can imagine perfection ; but to acquire it is 
impossible. 

Omit not the duties of life, or to supplicate the omni- 
potent power of that Being to help you, who is at once 
omnipresent and omniscient, 

A man may manifest great courage, but a manifold trial 
of it will tend to weaken the force of manual labour itself. 

A miserable man in temper and GYi2S9^Xjst mistakes y mis- 
represents, misunderstands the true way to happiness. 

N. 

Angelic beings understand things perhaps intuitively, 
and not as man does, by analogy and induction : this 
idea at least seems best to answer to the condition of such 
intelligent, active, animated natures. 

Enjoy and entertain your friends, and endeavour to 
encourage them in every good undertaking 

Inform and instruct the youthful mind on the infinite 
attributes of the Deity, in agreement with the scripture, 
otherwise error will be certain, and pernicious in its in- 
fluence. 

Inconsistent conduct may not be inconvenieiUy but its 
identity with strict virtue is incomprehensible. 

An independent individual in his incoming should not 
feel indisposed to relieve the indigent poor. 

Inexperience may lead to inexpressible misery, but 
interested motives will tend to rectify the evils of such a 
position. 
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A talent for order and organization, whether indicated 
by the scholar or the man of business, originates in a 
mind adapted for rule and government. 

Reasons may be assigned for numerous facts, though 
not for some without having respect to revelation, 

8. 

Assert what is true, and assign a reason for it ; but 
before doing so, ascertain if this be necessary, ; and if not, 
withold it, paying no regard to the astonishment of others. 

Certainly his countenance bore a serious aspect, but it 
was also the index of a generous feeling, which circulated 
through his system, even when under the most trying 
circumstances. 

He was the subject of severe trials, but he always cheer- 
fully submitted, supposing them to be under the superin- 
tending care of his heavenly father. 

T. 

Attefidance on business should be preferred to those 
attainments which can only serve to attract the obser- 
vation of others. 

Outdo and outstrip your neighbours in doing good, 
and this will finely contrast with the outrageous conduct 
of a malevolent spirit. 

Transactions in business, and transformations in na- 
ture, and transgression in morals, are widely different. 

X. 

Explain the bible, but expect no success, however 
extraordinary your abilities, without the aid of the spirit. 

TH. 

Theory and practice should go together in the study of 
theology ; therefore, let no one expect to succeed without 
this connexion. W. S. 
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The first series of lessons reqiiired the pupil to he pre- 
viously well acquajnted with the alphahetical and easy 
words; so now, before he begins to write the following 
lessons, he must have in his mind stored up, ready for use, 
the prepositional words, which are identified by means 
of little appended marks. If this care be not taken, he 
will find bis progress much retarded, as he will otherwise 
be obliged to make constant references to the words. He 
should, moreover, be particular in ascertaining that every 
word and contraction be correctly written and applied. 
And as the abbreviations are very numerous, he should 
confine his attention to the first example, and make him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with it, before he proceeds to 
the next. When he has in this way taken full possession of 
the whole series, and can write them with ease, correctness, 
and despatch, he will then bid fair for becoming a good 
Short-Hand writer. These cautions may cause him for a 
while to move on slowly ; but his patience will be duly 
rewarded by the advantages which will afterwards be 
derived. 

Enlarging the characters, by which means we obtain 
a greater number of words, is a simple principle, but a 
very important feature in this system. Pains should there- 
fore be taken to make them with great exactness^ both as 
to ihsa position and their comparative dimensions y for if 
this injunction be neglected, then every attempt at profi- 
ciency would prove an utter failure. While, on the other 
hand, the observation of this rule will not be found to 
create any diflBculty to the writer after he has had some 
practice in the Art. 

In these lessons for practice, the prepositional words 
have been employed, and not only made to follow each 
other exactly in the same order in which they are exhi- 
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bited {Plate 12) but they are also distinguished by their 
being printed in italic letters. They had been selected and 
written out in the manuscript a long time before these cor- 
responding lessons were thought of. To employ them, 
therefore, in composition in the same order as ihey stood 
in the series, along with the extreme brevity to be observed, 
was found to be somewhat difficult ; and the style and 
sentimefUheing fetteredhj these circumstances, claim some 
degree of indulgence, which, no doubt, will be readily 
conceded. 

The advantage to the memory arising &om this dispo- 
sition of the words, associated too with tkat which will 
arise from repeated references to them in their tabular 
form, will be nearly sufficient without any formal attempt 
to fix them upon the memory. But as this fiiction is some- 
times found to be weak where there is much intelligence ; 
and as the words are rather numerous, we have, in addition, 
constructed what might be denominated an artificial help, 
to which we now direct the attention of the learner. {See 
page 48.) 
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MNEMONIC TABLE. 



abou, str, sta, om 
obj, lig, ta, ser 
bea, ha, ho, lie 



D. 



admi, Yi, van 
dec, li, ser 
dispo, CO, ap 



F. 



afife, li, fir 
ef, vi, an 
ofie, i, end 
overc, po 
forg, gi, m 



o. 



agr, ita 

gener, ate, ous, d 

grac, nd, nt, ify 



H. 



hand, br, de, wri 
heart, fe, br, bur 



K. 



act, ce, qua, kno 
comp, mo, ma, mu 



conne, clu, ver, tra 
corre, ru 
counte. ter 

L. 

alte, ar, lu 
ele, ici, uci 
ille, lu, lus 

M. 

amia, ou, pli, ma 
empl, pha, ine, anci 
impo, per ag, pos 
omi, nip, pr, ni 
man, fe, fo, fac 
mise, ta, rep, im 

N. 

ang, al, sw, ima 
enjo, ter, dea, cou 
info, str, fi, flu 
inconsis, ve, pre 
indep, vid, dispo 
inexp, pre, ter 
imd cer, comf, com 
imdes, inter, rea 

p. 

appe, poi, pre 
oper, po, por 
pard, tis, tic 



perf, for, se 
pred, fe, pa 
prof, mi, vi 

R. 

argu, ri, ra 
irrit, ra, reg 
ord, ga, ig 
rea, sp, ve, 

s. 

asse, si, cer, ton 
subj, mi, po, in 
certa, ous, cu, stan 

T. 

atte, ta, tra 
outd, stri, ra 
trans, for, gre 

w. 

withd, ou, ho, sta 

X. 

expl, pec, tra 

Y. 

theo, ol, for 
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EXPLANATION OF PllECEDING TABLE. 

The first four prepositional words in the B division, 
plate 12, are represented hy the first line of letters in 
the corresponding section of this artificial Tablet. The 
prepositon ab is supposed to be joined to each combination 
of letters in a line. 

The first line being ahou^ str, sta, om, will be, when 
joined to the first syllable, abou, abstr, absta, abom, 
representing the four words, abound, ab§tract, abstain, 
abominable. 

The next line of abbreviations, obj, tig, ta, ser, when 
connected with the preposition, will be obj, oblig, obta, 
obser, representing the words, object, oblige, obtain, ob- 
serve. 

The third class will stand thus, bea, ha, ho, lie ; bea, 
beha, beho, belie, representing the words beauty, behave, 
behold, believe. 

This illustration of the B class is quite sufficient to 
explain the whole series. The learner is recommended to 
write out this scheme of contractions on a card, and to 
hold it in his left hand, or place it before him when writing. 

By adopting this expedient in writing the lessons which 
begin eX plate 16, and which involve the words in the 
same order as they are placed in the Tablet, he can hardly 
fail to fix, and afterwards to retain them in his memory. 
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REMARKS MADE ON THE TABLE OF COMPOUND 

CONTRACTIONS. 

The prepositional marks, by means of which a close 
connection is made to exist between the two Tables of the 
prepositions and ihQ prepositional words, are again brought 
forward and applied to many of the words in this Table of 
combinations. The benefit of this connection, by the 
reaction which the Tables are made to have upon each 
other, will be found to be a circumstance of no small ad- 
vantage, and, in fact, is a prominent feature of what is 
onginal in this work. The learner has already found, that 
when he had made himself acquainted with the preposi- 
tional words, his previous acquaintance with the former 
contributed, in no small degree, to abridge that trouble 
which would otherwise have been necessary to familiarize 
his mind with the latter. A similar advantage will now be 
derived by the application of the same marks to many of 
the words of this Table. 

Let it be carefully noticed, that varying the size of the 
incipient characters cannot interfere with the alphabetical, 
nor yet with those denominated prepositional words ; be- 
cause, in the former, the characters represent single words 
and are unaccompanied with prepositional marks ; and 
from the latter they are properly distinguished, having no 
top and bottom position. They differ also from both by 
their connection with a terminative mark, which indicates 
that the characters to which they are joined are to be 
understood, not as letters merely, but as representatives of 
so many words. Every one of these contractions will also 
be found to be properly distinguished from each other, there 
being no two exactly alike. This diflference, the learner 
will perceive, is caused either by an inseparable vowel mark, 
the size of the character, or by a prepositional mark. 
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The words of the preceding Table consist chiefly of 
auxiliary verbs, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions ; 
and the indicative marks might have been made to agree 
with this grammatical distinction. But this method would 
be found to have in it too wide a range, and to involve 
such an excessive dissimilarity in the words of each class 
aa would have subjected the reader to perpetual doubt and 
interruption. Instead of the grammatical analysis we 
have, therefore, adopted a classification founded upon the 
principle of derivation, alphabetical division, and simi- 
larity of spelling, and appearance in the words, as better 
suited for the purpose of combining the characters into a 
system of simple words and phrases. 

If this method should be objected to by the fastidious, 
on the ground of its being less scientific than that just 
referred to, it should be recollected that Short-hand, as 
well as the common hand-writing, is in its nature mecha- 
nical. We ask not the ready writer if he has obtained his 
skill on purely scientific principles, for undoubtedly we 
esteem that the best method of doing anything which en- 
ables us to do it in the best manner. 

In the above Table the pupil will observe, that the first 
character in eeich of the contractions is joined to the defi- 
nite article. As it was necessary to fix upon some word 
for this purpose, in order to exhibit a combination of 
words by a terminative mark, and as the principle of com- 
position will admit of the definite article being joined to 
nearly all the incipient words in the Table, it has been 
chosen as the most eligible one for this purpose. 

As it would be futile to institute troublesome rules for 
writing particular words that seldom occur, so on the other 
hand a systematic abridgment, at once judicious, legible. 
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and comprehensive, of tliese often-i epeating little words 
in composition must certainly be an acquisition in the Art 
of Short-hand writing. 

An excellent author observes, that there is much diflS- 
culty in the abridgment of these monosyllabic words. 
Hence numerous rules have been given by different au- 
thors to shew how some of them may be combined and 
abridged. But the principle of construction adopted in 
this Table,, and especially the demonstration of its utility 
in that which follows, will serve to prove how the rules 
hitherto given are entirely superseded. 

When any number of characters are therefore joined to- 
gether, having a small dot placed at the end of the last 
consonant mark, they are to be understood, not as so many 
letters constituting some particular word, but the whole 
is to be taken as a compoutid contraction, denoting as 
many words as there are characters joined together Ob- 
serve, too, that the mark selected for this purpose is 
so simple, and yet so manifestly different in position from 
all others used in this scheme of writing, that the moment 
it catches the eye it will immediately suggest the idea of a 
compound contraction. 
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bS 



B. 

1 above one of the 

2 about the same time 

3 be that as it may 

4 before they had been 

5 between you and me 

6 both being of the same 

7 by which means they had 

D. 

8 did not some of you 

9 does he not know 



10 after all that has been said 

11 of all those who have 

12 just in the same way 

H. 

18 had there been any of them 

14 have you not seen 

15 hardly any one thing 

16 he was about to 

17 hearing that he had 

18 how then can there be 

K. 

19 according to your 

20 can you not see how 

21 cause the whole of them 

22 come now and let us 
28 could there be any 

L. 

24 let there be no more 

25 little more need be said 



M. 

26 him tliat cometh unto me 

27 many there be who say 

N. 

28 and at the same time 

29 another of the same 

80 enter not into 

81 in as much as 

82 no not by any means 
88 now let me ask you 
94 one of the most 

85 unless there had been 

p. 

86 perhaps there has not been 

B. 

87 or it may be that 

8. 

88 as though he had not 

T. 

89 at the same time 

40 too much cannot be said 

w. 

41 where there is neither 

42 without saying any more 

Y. 

48 you who have been 

TH. 

44 the best way would be 

45 there is not one of them 
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REMARKS ON THE TABLE OF PHRASES. 

The prepositional prefixes to the initial character of the 
greater part of these compoutid phrases, have been ex- 
tremely useful in the composition of this Tabular series. 
And not much less so to many of the intermediate cha- 
racters, for by this means they have been rendered more 
intelligible, and without the aid of vowel points. If, how- 
ever, the learner prefer it, he may omit these interme- 
diate little marks, and assist the meaning of the characters 
by supplying a vowel or not, as the case may require. 

The degree of legibility which every stenographical word 
exhibits in each of the combinations, is repeated in the 
characters of long-hand writing, and put in a line between 
them and their numerals. 

It might be thought sufficient simply to join the cha- 
racters together, applying some appropriate mark to sig- 
nify that the whole is a combination of words, assuming 
that the connexion would always detect their meaning ; 
but their numerousness and the various ways in which 
they may be combined, would render it very unlikely that 
this would be the case, even though a person were inces- 
sandy engaged in Short-hand writing. And even when a 
well-appropriated mark shews that the characters are to be 
taken as so many words, yet it would not be always easy, 
with sufficient quickness, to ascertain the meaning intended, 
even by Xhejirst character in the combination. But by 
dividing the words into alphabetical classes, and appoint- 
ing to the first character in each of the contractions, a dis- 
tinguishing mark, either prepositional or otherwise, along 
with the help derived by the application of the vowel cha- 
racters, not only wUl the difficulty of detecting the first 
word be removed, but the whole combination will become 
intelligible — yea, an almost ^^ easy reading,'* 
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Great importance has, therefore, been put upon fixing 
the identity of two or three of the first characters, but 
more upon that which is initial than upon any other ; for 
if only tiie^rst in each class can^ by some means, be so 
defined as at once to be detected without hesitation, the 
meaning of the subsequent characters would be ascertained 
with much greater ease. 

The method that has been devised secures this impor- 
tant object perhaps in the highest attainable degree. Their 
legibility, however, will not be so apparent in the situation 
which they occupy in the Table, as it will when they take 
their place in the structure of a sentence upon any given 
subject; for then the logical connexion by which they are 
linked together, wiU surprisingly aid the reader in the re- 
cognition of their meaning. 

The vowel marks applied to the intermediate characters, 
to give them additional legibillity, may be less or more, 
and difierently placed, at the option of the learner. When, 
however, any of these words begin a new paragraph or 
section, as they are then in a measure deprived of the 
benefit of connexion, one or two of the first words may be 
written separately as alphabetical words, and not combined 
as in the Table of phrases. 

In the two Tables of aljahahetical words and compound 
contractions^ there are many words that are common to 
both. It will, therefore, be necessary to observe, that the 
words contained in the latter are not intended to interfere 
with the single representation exhibited in the former ; 
for in composition these words must stand alone in their 
individual capacity as single words, and must be written in 
agreement with that position, form, and dimension in the 
Table to which they belong. 
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Observe, too, that in the phrases some few intermediate 
words are used that are not to be found in the Table of Com- 
pound Contractions, and if the student think proper he 
may introduce more, provided that they be intermediate, 
otherwise their insertion would not comport with the clas- 
sification of the incipient words. He may indeed originate 
new classes, if care be taken that the Jirst stenogra- 
phical word be properly characterized. 

A long word may often be intelligibly represented by one 
or two simple marks ; but the abbreviation of these con- 
stantly-recurring monosyllabic words, and others, though 
highly advantageous to this method of writing, the best 
manner of doing it has not yet been developed ; if, there- 
fore, the tabular schemes constructed for this purpose 
should be found to be only an approximation to this 
desideratum, their importance in connection with other 
parts of the plan of this Steneography will, in some 
degree, notwithstanding the numerous publications on 
this subject already before the public, apologize for the 
presumption that has sent it to the press. 

EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE OP PHRASES. 

By omitting what is identical it will be easy to explain, 
in a small compass, all the variety which obtains in the 
entire system of these contractions. Instead, therefore, of 
making remarks upon every one in rotation, thereby in- 
ducing an excessively tautological expression, the best plan 
will be to select the b class, the first in order, and explain 
all the variety it contains, as this class itself sufficiently 
exhibits the nature of these abbreviations. 

The initial words belonging to the first two combinations 
in the series are the prepositions above and about. By 
means of the prepositional mark for ab, the vowel o, and 
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the diphthong ou^ we ohtain for these incipient words a 
good degree of definite meaning. The legibility of their 
second characters, the adjectire pronoun, and the definite 
article is obtained by means of a prepositional and vowel 
mark 

The neuter verb and its participle, having the same 
prepositional character for both, only one example is given 
{see plate 21, 22). The vowel a and prepositional mark 
for as are employed to give additional legibility to the 
second and third characters. 

The word before used here as an adverb, and the con- 
junction because, have also the same prepositional mark 
like the preceding, but distinguished therefrom by their 
connection with the inseparable accentuated vowel o in 
their second syllable. The second word, it will be observed, 
is aided as above. 

No. 5, between. The abbreviation denoting the first 
word in this combination differs from the immediately 
preceding, by having a concomitant vowel mark for e ; the 
identity of the second and third word is obtained by a pre- 
positional and diphthongal mark. 

The next phrase begins with the word both, which in 
this connection performs the office of an adjective pronoun. 
It is denoted by a simple alphabetical mark, but taken as 
the initial character of a compound contraction, it must 
never be written without its inseparable vowel o ; the tliird 
word employs the mark for of. 

No. 7 begins with the word by, which also has no ap- 
pended mark, but is distinguished &om that immediately 
preceding, by having its character enlarged and taking 
with it the vowel i. 

The learner will observe that the prepositions afford no 
advantage for the contractions in the d division, yet, by 

E 
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the auxiliary help of the vowel marks, which we again 
repeat must always he considered as iDseparahly con 
nected with the initial character, they still hecome so well 
defined and distinguished from each other, that nothing 
more need be added to make them better understood 

It has usually been thought sufficient to intimate the 
meaning of compound contractions by a terminative mark 
only. And this method would serve very well for such 
simple phrases as if the, to the, for the, and the, i&c. But 
this deficient principle would by no means answer the 
purpose for fixing the meaning for all that variety of ex- 
pression which the combination of these little words can 
produce. It is remarkable that in one of two of the best 
works on this subject yet published, we find as many as 
five words designated by as many consonants joined toge- 
ther without any notice whatever that the whole is a 
contraction; and in the other, no less than seven words 
by one inconvenient indication — the only means afforded 
for ascertaining their identity. But no more of animadver- 
sion. — ^We disclaim against the contemptible usage of 
putting one system into juxta-fositiofi with another, for 
the purpose of making invidious remarks, or to act as a 
foil to set off the supposed excellence of any other. 

In common-place Theology, and in many parts of Scrip- 
ture, these monosyllables will frequently run on, constituting 
nearly all the words in a sentence As some of them how- 
ever stand in a position more isolated than others, and would 
on this account be better written alone, so there are some 
that will not admit of more than two or three being joined to- 
gether, while others again will naturally combine with a 
greater number. Even sSven, eight, or more words may often 
be connected together when the connection is close, and the 
characters take a lineal direction, for otherwise the wiiting 
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would assume a disgusting deformity. But the method 
most proper, and that which we would recommend to 
the learner, is not to attempt too much at once, hut first to 
make himself well acquainted with some of the more sim- 
ple contractions, not joining together more than two or 
three words at one time, then afterwards he may advance 
by degrees to others of a more numerous character : yet 
after all, his own ability and proficiency in the art, will best 
teach him how much freedom he can take in this respect. 
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A. 

1 abdicate 

2 abolish 

3 abstemious 

4 administer 

5 admonish 

6 ambassador 

7 ambiguous 

8 annihilate 

9 anticipate 

10 antepodes 

11 apology 

12 appendage 

13 application 

14 apprehend 

15 assiduity 

16 astonishment 

17 astronomy 

18 atmosphere 

B. 

1 benignity 

2 biography 

3 blaspheme 

0. 

1 calamity 

2 calculate 

8 calumniate 

4 candidate 

5 canonical 

6 captivate 



7 castigate 

8 combination 

9 commemorate 

10 competitor 

11 comprehend 

12 concomitant 

13 condolence 

14 confederate 

15 congregation 

16 conjecture 

17 connive 

18 connubial 

19 conscience 

20 conscious 

21 consequence 

22 contaminate 

23 contemplate 

24 contribute 

25 contrive 

26 controvert 

27 convenient 

28 corroborate 



D. 



1 deceptive 

2 degenerate 

3 deliberate 

4 delineate 

5 delusion 

6 demonstrate 



7 denominate 

8 depopulate 

9 derogatory 

10 disadvantage 

11 disallow 

12 disfigure 

13 disproportion 

14 dissatisfy 

15 disreputable 

16 domestic 

17 dominion 

E. 

1 eloquence 

2 emolument 

3 enumerate 

4 experiment 

5 extensive 

6 extravagant 

o. 

* 

1 geography 

2 geometry 

3 government 

4 gi'avitate 

H. 

1 harmony 

2 hemisphere 

3 heterodox 

I. 
1 ignorance 
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I. 

2 illiberal 

3 illiterate 

4 illustrate 

5 immaculate 

6 immediate 

7 immensity 

8 immoderate 

9 immortal 

10 immoveable 

11 importunate 

12 impracticable 

13 improbable 

14 imprudence 

15 incautious 

16 incipient 

17 incommunicable 

18 incomprebensible 

19 inconvenient 

20 indefatigable 

21 indicate 

22 indigestible 

23 individual 

24 inexcusable 

25 inexhaustible 

26 inexperience 

27 inimical 

28 injurious 

29 innocent 



30 innumerable 

31 inscrutable 

32 insensible 

33 inseparable 

34 insincerity 

35 insolent 

36 intelligent 

37 intemperance 

38 intolerable 

39 introduce 

40 intrusion 

41 invaluable 

42 investigate 

43 inveterate 

44 invidious 

45 invisible 

L. 

1 latitude 

2 liberal 

3 literature 

4 longitude 

5 luxury 

M. 

1 malignity 

2 matrimony 

3 meditate 

4 melancholy 

5 melodious 



6 memory 

7 mismanagement 

8 monopoly 

9 monotony 

10 mortify 

11 mountain 

12 multiply 

o. 

1 obdurate 

2 obedient 

3 obligate 

4 obstinate 

5 opinion 

6 ordination 

7 ornament 

8 overawe 

9 overcast 

10 overdrive 

11 overlay 

12 overmuch 

13 overrate 

14 overthrow 

15 overwork 

16 outmost 

17 outiandish 

18 outiaw 

19 outward 

20 outwork 
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P. 



1 pareimony 

2 partial 

S participate 

4 passion 

5 passive 

6 pathetio 

7 peculiar 

8 penetrate 

9 penurious 

10 perambulate 

11 peremptory 

12 perennial 

13 perfidious 

14 perpendicular 

15 perpetrate 

16 persevere 

17 polemical 

18 political 

19 practice 

20 precompose 

21 preconcert 

22 predispose 

23 predominate 

24 preeminent 

25 preliminary 

26 premature 

27 premeditate 

28 preoccupy 



29 preponderate 
80 prerogative 
31 prescience 
82 presume 
33 principle 

84 procrastinate 

85 profdsion 

36 prognosticate 

37 prolific 
88 prolixity 

39 promote 

40 propriety 

41 prudence 



B. 



1 radical 

2 recipient 

8 recriminate 

4 refulgence 

5 regenerate 

6 reimburse 

7 remember 

8 remonstrate 

9 renown 

10 repentance 

11 reprieve 

12 reprobate 

13 resolute 

14 retention 



15 reverence 

8. 

1 sacrament 

2 sanctify 

3 scripture 

4 shorthand 

5 significant 

6 speculate 

7 splendour 

8 stereotype 

9 stupendous 

10 subjugate 

11 supplement 

12 subordinate 

13 subsequent 

14 substitute 

15 superannuate 

16 supereminent 

17 superinduce 

T. 

1 transmit 

2 transparent 

3 transport 

u. 
unacceptable 
unaccommodating 
unaccountable 
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1 unaffected 

2 unalienable 

3 unassuming 

4 unattempted 

5 unbaptized 

6 unbelief 

7 unblamable 

8 unblemished 
unchangeable 

10 uncharitable 

11 tmcircumcised 

12 uncivil 

13 unoonfined 

14 uncorrupted 

15 uncreated 

16 uncultivated 

17 undeceived 

18 undefended 

19 undivided 

20 imderhand 

21 undennined 

22 undermost 
28 imdemeath 

24 underrate 

25 undervalue 

26 underwork 

27 undecided 



28 undiscovered 

29 undisguised 

30 undisputed 

31 undoubtedly 

32 imedify 

33 unemployed 

34 unexceptionable 

35 unexplored 

36 unextinguished 

37 unfathomable 

38 unfashionable 

39 unfortunate 

40 unfriendly 

41 ungenerous 

42 ungovernable 

43 ungracious 

44 unharmonious 

45 unhealthy 

46 unknown 

47 unlearned 

48 unlimited 

49 unmanly 

50 unmerciful 

51 imnatural 

52 unnavigable 

53 unnecessary 

54 unpardonable 



55 unpopular 

56 unprincipled 

57 unrighteous 

58 unscriptural 

59 unsearchable 

60 untoward 

V. 

1 Taletudinarian 
w. 

1 wearisome 

2 whatever 

3 whenever 

4 whensoever 

5 whereabout 

6 whereas 

7 whereat 

8 whereby 

9 wherever 

10 wherefore 

11 wherein 

12 whereof 

13 whereon 

14 wheresoever 

15 whereto 

16 whereupon 

17 wherewith 

18 withdrawn 
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The preceding series might have been enlarged, but the 
design was not to form a Dictionary of Contractions, so 
much as again to exhibit the utility of the prepositional 
marks by abbreviating a portion of those words which 
were best adapted for their purpose. 

The meaning of these abridgments has been obtained 
by different methods A few words have been denoted by 
the Jirst syllable only, others by placing the preposition 
and termination near to each other ; but the greater part 
are designated by two syllables, the first mostly taking a 
prepositional form. This latter method, which secures in 
general the accent either upon the^r*^ or the second sylla- 
ble obtains for these words a definite meaning sufiicient 
for their detection even without the aid of connection, but 
with this help to reading they will be understood immedi- 
ately without hesitation. 

The proficient in the art will find that he may take 
hold of this advantage without any risk to the legibiUty of 
his writing. If, however, he wish to impart a still more 
significant meaning to some particular word, he may do 
it either by writing the word in full, by applying an addi- 
tional vowel, or by using a suitable terminative mark, 
joining it to the last consonant or not, as the case may 
require. 

Should it be objected, that the trouble in placing the 
vowels will impede the progress of the pen more than writ- 
ing all the consonant marks of a word would do. To this 
we reply — that some of the abbreviations have no vowel 
mark at all, others have only one ; and that where there 
are two, one of them might often be omitted — ^but chiefly, 
that many of the words may, by this mode of contraction, 
be sooner detected than if all the consonants of a word 
were expressed without the aid of vowels. 
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A FEMALE CHARACTER. 

An interesting countenance that indicates the predomi- 
nence of moral principle, and in good keeping with the 
female graces. If also handsome or heautiful, let the 
uncertain tenure thereof operate as a counteraction to pride 
and vanity. Well educated, well informed, discovering a 
general acquaintance with various kinds of knowledge, yet 
not so much given to books and study, as would either 
impair the elasticity of the mind, or unfit it for the imme- 
diate performance of the duties of life. 

A modest composed temper, a disposition lively, warm, 
and affectionate, with a strong sense of moral pro- 
priety ; in conjunction, too, with a grace and beauty in her 
manner and behaviour, which, while co-existent with sinful 
imperfection, be yet such a specimen of virtue and moral 
excellence, as at once is suited to command the respect 
and the admiration of the observing, the wise, and the 
good. 

In company conversable, but not monopolizing; not 
egotistic, not endeavouring to be correct and acceptable, 
but approving of the company become so by an inward 
gladness and a sweet benevolent feeling towards every one 
present. Generous and hospitable, avoiding the extremes 
of an improvident waste, an expensive parade and show, and 
a miserable economy. 
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Let her make it a matter of conscieDce not to omit 
any duty connected with her station in life^ whether 
it be personal^ relatiye^ social, or religious; opposing 
everything improper^ disorderly, or unbecoming, and en- 
couraging the honest, the virtuous, the industrious, and 
the faithful. Correct views of God as revealed in scrip- 
ture. Devout and prompt in the discharge of every duty. 
At peace with Grod through Christ, with herself, and all 
around her ; cheerfully submitting to every dispensation 
of Providence, however pain&l, believing that they are the 
effects of sin, and not in anywise caused to emanate from 
the perfections and infinite excellence of God. 

W. S. 

PHYSICAL POWER 

Is the active energy of the first cause operating directly, or 
through the intervention of second causes. Taken ab- 
stractedly and in full operation, it would destroy the order 
of the universe. Tet, how amazing its distribution, how 
infinite its adaptations ! for while it balances worlds and 
systems, it is let out to suit the strength of the elephant, 
or to work the mechanism of a delicate insect. Surely 
every living thing may say, " In thee, Lord, we live, 
and move, and have our being ;" for " he upholds all 
things by the word of his power." W. S. 

BENEVOLENCE, 

When in true operation, it becomes a little modicum of 
perfect excellence. Then the mind appears to advantage, its 
powers move in perfect order, and its original beauty is 
partially restored. There is in pure benevolence, when it 
takes full possession of the mind and the heart, a well- 
spring, a seriousness, a calmness, a grandeur unknown to 
any other function of the moral constitution. 

W. S. 
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A DISCOURSE. 

The introduction was very proper and natural, being 
closely connected with the subject. The expression was 
correct, the temper was pleasant, serious, calm, affectionate^ 
dignified, and suited to the occasion. This was promising, 
and at once interested the feelings, commanded the atten- 
tion, and prepared the mind for the discourse which was 
to follow. The subject was now explained, declared to be 
important, and deserving serious attention. Then followed 
a formal division which took in the whole subject, and in 
which the order and disposition of the parts were in perfect 
keeping with their dependence and relative importance. 
As the reasoning or argumentative which informs the un- 
derstanding, and convinces the judgment, is perhaps the 
most important part of a discourse, so here it was clear, 
strong, conclusive, irresistible. 

The style of this discourse combined various excellences. 
There was a grace and beauty in the manner, with a feel- 
ing and earnestness in close agreement with its truth and 
importance. All the parts were well discussed, and re- 
ceived a share of attention in the ratio of their importance. 
It was alike remote from the sickly affectation, the mono- 
tonous tone, and the dry unmoving correctness. There 
was nothing irritable, noisy, and declamatory ; but while 
it abounded with correct sentiment and Scriptural truth, 
tliere was yet an unction, a spirit, a power^ that made it 
impossible not to be serious. Every one felt and saw that 
the speaker believed what he had recommended as true and 
all-important. 

W. S. 
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1 Faith, hope, charity. 

2 Lord Jesus Christ 

3 Lord God Almighty. 

4 Smii moon, and stars. 

5 Old and new dispensation. 

6 Heaven and earth. 

7 Summer and winter 

8 Arts and sciences. 

9 Sects and parties. 

10 Eeligion and learning. 

11 Rewards and punishments. 

12 Observation and experience. 

1 March of intellect 

2 Laws of nature. 

8 Kingdom of Christ 
4 Universe of God. 

6 Spirit of God. 
' Spirit of Christ. 

Salvation of Christ 

7 Religion of Christ 

8 Providence of God. 

Operations of nature. 

10 Principles of religion. 

11 Operations of Providence. 

12 Attributes of God. 



6. 



13 Atonement of Christ. 

14 Miracles of Christ 

15 Love of Christ 

16 Lnprovement of the mind. 

iSpuit of the world. 
Salvation of the world. 
Saviour of the world. 

18 Spirit of the Gt>spel. 

19 History of the world. 

1 Human nature. 

2 Christian religion. 

8 Domestic happiness. 

4 Chemical analysis 

5 Holy Ghost 
a Holy Spirit 

7 Ancient history 

8 Divine Being. 

9 Everlasting Life. 

10 Infinite perfections, 

11 Diurnal motion. 

12 British Constitution. 

13 Infinite excellence. 

14 Glorious Gospel. 
16 New Testament 

16 Old Testament 

17 Eternal life. 
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The abbreviations of nouns and adjectives have been 
divided into three classes. The greater part of the first 
class consists of nouns joined together by a conjunction. 
The second, of nouns in the genitive case, signified by 
means of a preposition. The third, of the noun and its ad- 
jective. The meaning of the first is denoted by means of 
a dot placed near to the beginning of the first character. 
The second, by a small mark pointing at the junction of 
the characters, and the third, by making a similar mark 
opposite to or facing the first stenographical word. 

The omission of short- hand characters to designate the 
conjunction and the preposition is supplied by little indi- 
cative marks which might also serve to represent other 
words than those employed, care being taken that the 
phrase adopted be a customary one, for otherwise the 
legibility of the words might be endangered. They will 
likewise serve to show not only the omission of a connect- 
ing word, but by their being difierently placed to any other 
yet made use of will immediately suggest the idea that the 
whole is a combination of words, each word being repre 
sented by its own appropriate character. 

The connection of these words, when applied to the 
particular subjects to which they may be appropriate, will 
enable the writer to identify their meaning without any 
other aid ; but, if he think proper, this may be obtained by 
the application of vowel marks, as in the words denominated 
compound phrases. He may also, if preferred, dispense 
with the intermediate marks, and substitute in their place 
stenographical characters, like the examples in numbers 
4 and 5, at the beginning of these phrases. 

The learner hardly need be reminded that in the place 
of theological words and phrases he may substitute the 
technicalities and phrases most suited to his own particu- 
lar studies. 
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As it was desirable that the lessons in the secotid part 
of the work shonld consist, as much as possible, of con^ 
tractions, for the purpose of illustrating the numerous 
tabular words, so this object, the student will perceive, has 
been kept in view, especially in the pieces signed W. S., 
where not only the greater part of the words employed are 
in the form of abbreviations, but also where an attempt has 
been made to press into the composition the greatest num- 
ber possible of prepositional words. Not knowing how he 
could help himself, by means of any extracts that would 
serve this purpose, the author has been obliged to have 
recourse to original composition. He soon felt, however, 
that this restriction on the use of words operated unfa- 
vourably, both as it respects the style and the appearance 
of the writing, and yet in this latter respect some abatement 
may be made to this remark ; for, notwithstanding the 
untoward appearance of the little appended prepositional 
marks, it deserves to be noticed how much the lineal direc- 
of the writing is preserved. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

We have now developed the whole scheme of our tabular 
short-hand writing, and it is presumed demonstrated the 
correctness of its title page — " Showing how a great part 
of the English language may be subjected to analogical 
contractions without the use of symbolical characters,** 
In doing this, every species of abbreviating power has been 
exhibited, by a method which, while it is extremely simple 
and adapted for popular use, supercedes the necessity fc^r 
giving numerous rules and instructions, which serve more 
to bewilder than to assist the learner in the acquisition of 
the Art. 

It was proposed to terminate our Tabular method for 
the abridgment of all kinds of words, by a selection, ex- 
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pressed in the briefest manner, of the best rules usually 
given for this purpose, that the learner might see how they 
are all involved in the principle of a graphical repreaentatidn. 
But finding them to be extremely numerous, it is now 
recommended as a much better plan that the student should 
do this for himself, which he may easily accomplish, by 
referring to two or three of the best systems of Stenography. 
The experiment will be alike useful and satisfactory to 
himself, and, we cannot doubt, will tend to confirm 
him in the preference given to this Tabular mode 

There is a simple method which would familiarize the 
pupil with the contractions in general, especially with those 
termed prepositional in the second part, that must not be 
omitted. If he were often to compose little pieces, expressed 
as much as possible in these words, or in other prepo- 
sitional words, which he may substitute in their place, 
the practice would fix them in his mind much sooner than 
any attempt to commit them to memory — say something 
in this way — " To forgive an enemy manifests a gracious 
and generous disposition." In this little sentence no less 
than six prepositional words are made use of. By placing 
the Tabular words before him he will find it quite easy to 
involve them in the way just stated, nor will he find the 
practice less amusing to his mind than instructive in the 
Art of Composition. 

DIRECTIONS FOR WRITING AFTER A SPEAKER. 

Perhaps no method of writing will ever be invented that 
will enable a person to write down every word pronounced 
by a very rapid speaker ; and yet we have daily demon- 
stration that a speech or discourse may be correctly reported, 
or nearly so. 

That the learner may attain the necesssry skill for this 
purpose, he must first be cautioned not to make the attempt 
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till he has hecome perfectly familiar with the whole Tabular 
scheme of contractions, and can use them without hesitation. 
Nor must he be discouraged if he often fail to accomplish his 
object, but for a while be satisfied with being able to secure 
only the substance, of what is said — a greater degree of 
proficiency and abihty will follow in due time. 

He should also well understand the subject in hand, and 
endeavour to catch the style peculiar to the speaker. This 
will assist him to see the bearing and connection of what 
is snid, and to write with greater facility than if he did 
nut possess these advantages. 

His first essays should be made in private, by getting a 
friend to read or dictate very deliberately. This would 
bring him into contact with the living voice, and render 
him less liable to hurry and confusion when he came to 
make an attempt in a more public way. 

He will also derive advantage by omitting, when 
writing after a speaker, all the little words that do not 
aflfect the meaning, leaving a space for them to be supplied 
immediately after he has done The vowels, likewise, may 
be left out, except those that are insipient Also all the 
stops but that which denotes the period. Repetitions may 
be signified by drawing one or more lines under the first 
word or phrase. 

Time and practice will discover other methods which 
will eventually bring on so much facility in the Art that 
the writer will find little difficulty in sketching out a dis- 
course or a lecture in the briefest manner possible, while, 
by the aid of these rules, his memory, and his knowledge 
of the subject, he will find himself quite able to complete a 
transcript of the living original. 
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